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COBBETT'S 
LETTERS TO LANDLORDS, 


On the Agricultural Report 
and Evidence. 


LETTER IX. 


Gloucester, 8 Nov. 1821. 
LANDLORDS, 
249. We now come to the Com- 


mittee’s Grand Remedy for your 
distress. We now come to the 
“ Landlords’ last hope ;” and, 
therefore, let us deal fairly by it. 
Let us give it our best attention ; 


let us endeavour to understand it 


in the first place ; and Jet us en- | « 


deavour to ascertain whether there 
be here any possible remedy or 
not. 

250. Let us take the whole 
passage from the Report, para- 
graphs 86 and 87. ‘“ That re- 


** storation must also be accom- 


“panied with embarrassment to 
“ the landowner, in proportion as 
“his estate is encumbered with 
“ mortgages or other fixed pay- 
“ ments, assigned upon it during 
‘‘ the period when land and rents 
‘* were raised to an artificial va- 
“« Jue, in reference to the impaired 
“value of the,money in which 
‘“‘ those encumbrances were con- 
‘* tracted.—From the cessation of 
“ public loans, the probability of 
“ large rs eee of, capital, 
“and the constant operation of 
‘such a sinking fund, as in the 
“ present state of our finances 


; 
may, henceforward during the 


“‘ continuance of peace, be regu- . 


“ larly appropriated to the reduec- 
“tion of the public debt, Your 
‘* Committee trust that the rate of 
‘interest of money, may, in a 
“ short time, be so far reduced 


‘ below the legal. maximum, as 
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“* fo make those encumbranees a 
“< jighter burthen upon the landed 
“< interests of the kingdom. It is 
“ an alleviation which former in- 
‘* tervals of peace have produced, 
“* at periods in many respects less 
“favourable to its attainment; 
“‘ and if, in the present instance, 
“‘the want of that alleviation is 
*« become more urgent, Your Com- 
“ mittee venture to hope that, 
“from the greater accumulation 
“of capital in the country, co- 
“‘ operating with the effects of a 
‘* positive and steady reduction of 
“the public debt, this salutary 
“* result will also be more speedily 
“brought about, They look for- 
“‘ ward to this mode of easing the 
*‘ encumbrances of the landlord 
+ with the more anxiety,as, amidst 
«¢ all the injury and injustice which 
« an unsettled currency,—an evil 
«‘ they trust never again to be in- 
“¢ curred,—has in succession cast 
“‘ upon the different ranks of so- 
“ ciety, the share of that evil which 
«‘ has now fallen upon the landed 
“ interest, is the only one which, 


“« without inflicting greater injury 
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“and greater injustice, admits 


** (now that we are so far advanced 


‘ 


-~ 


in the system of a restored cur- 
“‘rency) of no other relief. The 


“ difficulties, great as they unfor- 


. 


-~ 


tunately are, in which it has 


‘ 


. 


involved the farming, the mapu- 


‘ 


~ 


facturing and trading interests 
‘* of the country, must diminish in 


‘“* proportion as contracts, prices, 


- 
. 


and labour, adjust themselves 


. 
wn 


to the present value of money. 


- 
- 


That this change is now in pro- 


- 
- 


gress, and has already taken 


© 
- 


place to a considerable degree, 


© 
© 


is in evidence before Your Com- 


‘ 


. 


mittee. They are satisfied that 
* it will continue until that ba- 
“lance is restored, which will 
* afford to labour its due remune- 
* ration, and to capital its fair re- 
“ turn.” 

251. Here is another of those 
blocks of words (resembling a 
“ nest of pill-boxes”) of which I 
gave a specimen in Letter VII. 
Now, I ask the reader, be he wha 
or what he may, whether, even 


after a third reading, and that, 


|f00, before breakfast, he really 
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does comprehend the meaning of 


all this ? 


to communicate our thoughts to 


The use of words, is, 


others ; but, if they be employed 
in a manner not to effect that pur- 
pose, we may as well refrain from 
speaking and writing. To twist 
together great parcels of words in 
this manner is no mark of talent, 
but the contrary. And, really, 
when we look well at this Report, 
and consider it, as we must, as a 
specimen of the greatest ability of 
the government, are we to wonder 
that a nation, which has so long 
been under the management of 
that government, should be en- 
tangled in a combination of con- 
flicting difficulties from which 
even the clearest head can disco- 
ver no possible means of escape ? 

252. There are no less than 
three grammatical errors in this 
passage of the Report, rather than 
have suffered any one of which to 
go from under my hand, in a writ- 
ing like this Report, I would have 
hanged myself. What confusion 
is here with “ progress” and 


“ change,” and *“* a change con- 
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tinuing !” Wowever, not to waste 
time upon the manner, let us 
come to the matter: let us, for 
the present, at any rate, leave the 
words, and come to the thoughts. 


253. And here I must, to do 


justice by my readers, and to show 


my own superiority, as I have @ 
right to do, over the writer of this 
Report, proceed as I did in Letter 
VII. ; that is to say, to reduce this 
passage to distinct propositions ; 
to open the nest of pill-boxes ; to 
place the boxes before the reader 
one by one; then, enquire into 
the nature and worth of each; 
and, lastly, to see what the whole 
amount to. 

254. The passage that I have 
quoted means as follows: 1. That 
Peel’s Bill (by raising the valne 
of money) must pinch the Land- 
lord whose estate is mortgaged (or 
otherwise encumbered:) 2. That 
the masses of money, now gained 
by the Fundlords, will (the Com- 
mittee trust) be lent to Landlords 
ata reduced interest, so that the 
mortgager may get rid of the five 


per cent. interest, and have a 
2X2 
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lower.interest to pay: 3. That the 
Committee venture to hope, that 
the accumulation of capital in the 
country, co-operating with the 
reduction of the Debt by the Sink- 
ing Fand, will Dring about this 
lowering of the interest of money 
more speedily than at former 
periods: 4. That the Committee 
look forward with the more anxiety 
to this lowering of the interest of 
money generally, as it is the only 
means which they can discover, 
without lowering the interest of 
the Debt, of giving relief to the 
Landlord. 

255. There are two propositions 
remaining; but those will find a 
fitter place by-and-by. We will 
first take these four, and try to 
ascertain what they are worth. 

256. First, that Peel’s Bill 
must pinch the Landlord whose 
estate is mortgaged is clear enough; 
and, if mortgaged to any thing 
approaching half its value of 1813, 
must take it wholly away, as the 
proceedings in the Court of Chan- 


cory now must prove toevery per- 


The mort- 


son of common sense. 
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gagees. are at work, taking away 
the estates as fast as the forms of 
the Jaw will allow them; and. no- 
body can blame them for so doing. 
This is the way in which the inso- 
lent Normans are to be brought 
down and made to feel, in their 
turn, the evils of a system, which 
has hitherto oppressed only the 
Labouring classes. And, pray, 


‘« Mounseers,” when the Stock- 


Jobber comes and bids you walk 


out, and, as you cast “ one long- 
ing, lingering look behind,” do 
recollect, that this debt was a debt 
of your own contracting ; that the 
Radicals wanted you not to con- 
tract it ; that they warned you of 
the consequences ; that I, a Radi- 
cal to the back-bone, have been 
twenty years, come January, warii- 
ing you of these consequences ; 
and, that you contracted the Debt 
for the sole purpose of preventing 
a Reform in the people’s House of 
Parliament: pray remember all 
this, “* Zounseers,” when the Jews 
come to oust you from your man- 
sions, and to pull down and laugh 


at those arms through which you 
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trace yourselves back to “ the 
Conquest.” 

257. Second. But, you are, the 
Committee say they “ trust,’ not 
to be ousted! Come, then, cheer 
up, “ Mounseers!” Your estates 
are, though actually mortgaged, 
to be saved by a fall in the inéerest 
of money. That is to say, the 
accumulation of gains in the 
hands of the Fundlords, will in- 
duce them to lend you money at 
a lower interest than five per cent ; 
so that, if, for instance, you have 
a thousand pound interest to pay 
annually now, you will, if money 
come down to four per cent, have 
only eight hundred pounds to pay ; 
and if money fall to three per 
cent, you will have only six hun- 
hundred pounds to pay. Now, 
this is the most curious way of 
getting relief that ever was heard 
of. In the first place, it is re- 
markable enough, that the Com- 
mittee should wish for a lowering 
of the interest of money, seeing 
that, whenever and wherever it 


take place, it isa sure and certain 
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sign that all persons engaged in 
proeduetive labour, and all persons 


owning the materials (of which 


land is one) of that productive 3 


labour, are in a state of depression 
and declines Suppose I am a 
tradesman and am gaining greatly 
by my trade. I wish to extend it. 
I borrow, and can afford to give 
a high interest ; but, if my trade 
be not profitable, I do not wish to 
extend it. Ido not borrow. Less 
money is wanted on loan; and the 
money that is lent must bring a 
lower interest. It is, therefore, 
queer enough, that a Committee 
of a “ Collective Wisdom ” should 
wish for a lowering of the interest 
of money. But, the Government 
is sick; it is in tll health; odd as 
it may seem, the “ restoring of 
our currency to a healthy state,” 
as the slang was in 1819, has. 
made the Government unhealthy ; 
and we all know how capricious 
the appetite is when the party is 
out of health, a remarkable in- 
stance of which is daily witnessed 


in South Carvlina, where con- 
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sumptive young women chew mp money. of 1810. You are row 


stealth a sort of clay or marle, 
and, indeed, actually eat it! 
258. But, it is the masses. of 


money collected by the Fundlords 


that is to produce this lowering of 


interest. Now, whence are these 
masses to come! 
the taxes to be sure. And, if they 
come out of the taxes, must not 
you Jose in exactly the same pro- 
portion that the Fundlords gain 
and amass! Must not your loss 
precede the lowering of the in- 
terest of money! And must not 
your estates sink in value in pro- 
portion to the lowering of interest 
from this cause? Must you not 
dose in your principal in propor- 
tion to your gain by the lowering 
of the interest of the money which 
is first to go from you to the man 
who lends it? Good God! is it, 
can it be, necessary to say any 
more upon such a subject to men 
whose ancestors came from Nor- 
mandy, proverbial for the keenness 
of its inhabitants! The plain 
state of the case is this: you owe 


the Fundlord a thousand pounds 


Why, out of 


to pay him, in his capacity of 
Fundlord, one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year instead of fifty, as 
you actually now pay him three 
for one. Of the money thus gained 
from you and accumulated by him 
he will lend you,.in his capacity 
of mortgagee, some money on 
your estate, and will take from 
you only four or three per cent ; 
and then, when he has got some 
more from you in his capacity of 
Fundlord he will lend you some 
more in his capacity of mortgagee. 
He grows richer and richer and 
you poorer and poorer ; and yet, 
Oh Lord! this is the only means 
that the Committee has to relieve 
you! Come, come, “‘ Mounseers,” 
you will act wisely to let us have 
our rights; for nothing but a re- 
formed House of Commons can 
save you! 

259. Third. But the Committee 
say, “ That they venture to hope” 
(how modest ! how bashful !) 
* that the accumulation of capital 
in the country, co-operating with 


“the reduction of the Debt by 
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“the Sinking Fund,” will acce- 
lerate this happy reduction of the 
interest of money to be lent on 
mortgage, and thus gratify more 
speedily this Carolina girl-like 
appetite. How the capital will 
aceumulate we have just seen; 
that is to say, that it will be great 
parcels of money carried up and 
given to the Fundlords in taxes 
raised in part upon you. But, 
the Sinking Fund is to lessen these 
tares. It is to reduce the Debt, 
and, of course, the interest of the 
Debt ; and thus, it is to cause you 
io pay less taxes!’ Now, pray, 
if you have brains in skull; if 
your heads be any thing better 
than pumpkins and calabashes: 
if you be not the most perverse as 
well as the most stupid brutes that 
ever dishonoured the human form, 
listen to me, and I will make the 
foolishness of this as plain to your 
understandings as the day-light is 
to your eyes. 

260. What is the Sinking 
Fund? What is it? In Paper 
against Gold, I, twelve years ago, 
traced it from its seed-root up 





along its trunk, then along its 
limbs, its branches and into its very 
leaves. I proved the utter im- 
possibility, not only of its reducing 
the Debt, but of its having any 
other tendency than that of aug- 
menting the debt. I proved it to 
be a flagrant humbug, the child 
of the most profound knavery or 
the most degrading imbecility. 
Since that time, this favourite 
child of the joint efforts of Pirr 
and Fox, has, in both Houses of 
Parliament, been called “ a hum- 
bug” a hundred times over. And, 
yet, we now hear this Committee 
putting it forward as a thing fo 
assist in affording the Landlords 
relief! This I think really does 
surpass any thing we have hitherto 
heard of, even of this Committee. 
To tell us any thing that could be 
taken in by any body; that any 
creature could swallow; to do 
this might be excused: but, to 
trump up this Sinking Fund, 
which has almost become -the 
subject of ballads and epigrams, 
is going farther than ever I could 
have expected. 
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261. But, despised, laughed at, 
flouted as this thing is, as a thing 
to reduce the Debt, it’ is, as a 
thing to help to empt the Land- 
lords’ pockets and ri them of 
their estates, by no means a thing 
to be laughed at: What, then 
(coming back to my question ;) 
Why, 


my lords of the soil,‘ it is com- 


what is this sinking fund ? 


posed of tares. Aye, of - taves. 
ft is not made up of money 
whieh the Bourbons,.or the Holy- 
Allianee, send here. It is not 
found on the King’s highway. It 
does not drop down from the 
clouds. It is a parcel of money, 
raised annually to the amount, 
they say, of five millions a year. 
Now, mind, I do not say, that it 
is five millions; for, trust in no 
account, no paper, no statement, 
made by any one belonging to 
that body of men, who, in 1797, 
managed the affair of the Bank 
Stoppage. I never give credit to 
any thing that any of them say: 
others may, for anght I care: 
I do not. 


262. However, on the suppo- 
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sition, that what they say is ¢rve ; 
on the supposition that they do 


collect five millions a year fora 
sinking fund, then five millions is 
so much money raised from the 


And, does it not 
appear very odd, that any body, 


nation in tares, 


and especially a seleet Committee, 
and a Committee, too, of a ‘* Col- 
lective Wisdom,” should think 
that the landlords could get relief 
by means of their paying taxes! 
Did ever even tax-gatherer teil 
poor plucked pigeon of tax-payer, 
that the payment was for his 
relief! That it was to tend to 
make his fortune! No: he used 
to tell him, that it was to preserve 
him from the French, and, at one 
time, that it was to preserve him 
from the Devil, seeing that the 
Devil was coming on with the 
French to take away his religion ; 
and, it is well known, that nothing 
was more common, than to hear 
the people called upon to fight 
for their king and their God! 
George Rose, who had been a 
ship-purser, called taxes a salvage, 


which the people paid ; that is to 
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say, a portion of the cargo given 
up in order to preserve the re- 
mainder, amongst which remain- 
der George reckoned ‘“ the blessed 
comforts of religion.” This was 
all well enough ; but, never until 
now were tazes held out as the 
means of RELIEF to the party 
If this 
language be proper, we have, all 


paying those taxes ! 


these ages past, been in great 
error as to poor-rates. We ought 
to call them a sinking fund ; but, 
at any rate, we onght to look upon 
them as giving relief to those who 
pay them, and not to those who 
receive them. 

263. These five millions of taxes 
are just so many pounds paid an- 
nually, or, rather, given annually, 
to the fundilords, for no value, and 
even no pretended value, received. 
The thing is this: the fundlords 
have stock, as it is called. They 
receive, out of the taxes, interest 
on this stock; and, in order that 
they may at all times be adle to 
sell the principal, five millions a 
year are raised in taxes to be laid 


out (a part of it weekly) in stock! 
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Now,,is, not this sum of five mil- 
lions just so. much added annually 
to the amount.of the interest paid 
to the Fundlerds? ,And do not 
these five millions come out of the 
taxes? . And, does not the Land- 
lord help to pay the five millions ? 
And, Oh. monstrous... these five 
millions are to help to relieve the 
distressed Landlord ! 

264. The five millions are. di- 
vided into 52 parts, and are -lakl 
out in the. purchase. of stock in 
weekly , parcels. This gives .a 
higher value to the stock than it 
would otherwise have. This keeps 
the Funds up; but, in whatever 
degree it do that, is it not clear, 
that it must pull land and labour 
down! Suppose I were to lend 
you a hundred pounds, on your 
farm, and you were to pay me an 
interest of five per cent; — but, 
besides this, suppose you were to 
be compelled to. give one pound 
every year to some third party to 
be laid out in, buying up my 
mortgage ; would not my mort- 


gage become thereby more valu- 


able; would not you be losing 
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the pound a year, and should not 
I be gaining it ; and must I not 
goon very fast to swallow up your 
estate? Is not this as clear as 
day-light Can you be relieved 
by my taking the additional pound 
And, yet, this 
is the very way that, as the Com- 
mittee tell the Landlords, these 


latter are to be relieved by the 


a year from you? 


sinking fund ! 

265. Let us put the thing in 
another shape. Suppose these 
five millions of taxes were laid 
out evey year upon:ldand! Ah! 
you start back, do you, my Lords 
of the Funds! And you, my 
Lords of the Soil, lick your lips ! 
Suppose these five millions of 
taxes were laid out yearly upon 


land ? 
price directly? 


Would not land rise in 
To be sure it 
would ; for, though the Landlords 
would then,.as they do now, pay 
a part. of the five millions, others 
would help to pay, and the land 
This would 


make the land worth five per cent, 


would be the gainer. 


and would bring the funds down 
to twenty perhaps, instead of their 
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being at. eighty. This, indeed, 
would bring the Landlord relief 
A sinking-fund of this sort would 
afford hope to him ; but, the pre- 
sent sinking-fund is an addition to 
his loss and to the fundlord’s gain. 
It is accelerating the fall of the 
former and the domination of the 
latter. 

266. And, why are the minis- 
ters so partial to the Fundlords? 
They are not partial to them. 
They do not care a straw about 
them. But, they know, they feel, 
as the Lawyers and Parsons know 
and feel in the case of the gold. 
They feel, that, if the Fundlords 
fall, they themselves fall, and the 
THING falls. 


as pigs do the wind. 


They smell this 
But, let 
us be just. It is not the ministers: 
it is the seat-gentlemen : it is this 
body that fear to shake the funds ; 
and a.great part of these have the 
means of indemnifying themselves 
for their share of the taxes. These 
gentlemen see the danger to them, 
and especially to those precious 


things which give fatness; they 


see the great danger that would 
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arise from a shaking of the funds. 
The. funds now-form an integral 
part of the system. Indeed, they 
are the key-stone of it. It must 
fall if the funds give way. Seats 
and Funds are now mutually de- 
pendent. Liver and lights are 
not more closely connected. And 
this is the reason, and the only 
reason, why the land and the labour 
are taxed at this rate for the sup- 
port of the funds. 

267. A very sufficient reason 
itis, I grant; but, then, let us not 
be bamboozled ! 


made to believe, that we, who 


Let us not be 


have no share of the taxes, are 
to be relieved by our paying the 
Fundlords five millions a year in 
addition to the three for one that 
we are paying them in the shape 
of interest! Let us not be fools 
enough to swallow this. Let us 
not, unless we have the strange 
ambition to pass for idiots, suck 
this down, as a turkey takes in its 
cramming. | 

268 Having disposed of this 
point; having made this matter 


plain to the eyes of every one 
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|who is not blind, let us proceed 


to the remaining ‘points. 

269 Fourth. “That the Com- 
“ mittee look forward, with the 
‘more anxiety, to tae lowering of 
‘ the interest of money generally, 
“as it is the only means which 
“ they can discover, without a re- 
“ duction of the interest of the 
* Debt, of affording relief to the 
|“ Landlord.” Well, then, here 
we have the REMEDY! 

270. The Committee do not 
Say, In so many words, ‘‘ without 
“ reducing the interest of the 
“ Debt ;” but that they meax it 
by the words: “* Without inflicting 
“ greater injury and greater in- 
‘* justice,” is evident enough ; 
and then they, as we have seen 
before, conclude by an appeal to 
public faith and national honour. 
Now, we may dismiss this at once 
by referring to Letters V and VI, 
where the origin and nature of 
the debt are fully set forth, and 
where the justice of reducing it is 
fully proved. This part, therefore,of 
the proposition just quoted we may 


pass over without further notice, 
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271. What we have now to fix 
our attention on, is, the assertion 
of the Committee, that the lower- 
ing of the interest of money ge- 
nerally is the only means that ‘the 
Committee can find ont of! reliev- 
ing the Landlord.’ God help 
him, then! say I; for the poor 
soul, unless he be a tax-eatér as 
well as Landlord, is in a fair way 
of exchanging his title-deeds for 
a place in the poor-book ; and of 
exchanging his hunter for a stool 
to sit on to pick oakum. We have 
seen before, that, the interest of 
money becomes low only in pro- 
portion that labour and materials 
of labour become of less value; 
and, that the lowering of the in- 
terest of money generally is a 
sure sign of a decline of means 
and of gains generally. But, here 
we have the monstrous proposi- 
tion, that the landlord, who is to 
pay the fandlord at the rate of 
five per cent, is to be relieved by 
the depression of things being 
such as to reduce all other interesi 
to three per cent! 


272. Need one say another 
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word wpon such a subject? Need 
one to enter into any argument; 
need one use any illustration, in 
the way of controverting a pro- 
position so monstrously absurd as 
this! If, indeed, ALL interest 
were reduced to three per ceut, 
there might, and would, be some 
relief. All interest on mortgages, 
and other private engagements, 


and on the debt, the everlasting, 


all-devouring debt, at the same. 


time. But, to make the Landlord 
pay the Fundlord five per cent 
interest, while every body else is 
getting only three per cent, and to 
tell the Landlord, that he is to get 
relief in this way, and that this 
is the ONLY REMEDY for his 
distress, is, surely, something more 
outrageously insulting to the un- 
derstanding than any thing that 
was ever before seriously ad- 
dressed to any class or description 
of rational beings. 

273. There remain two points 
to be noticed : Fifth. “‘ That the 
“ difficulties of the country will 
“orow less, as contracts, prices 


“ and labour adjust themselves to 
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“the present value of money.” 
And, Sirth ; “+ That this change is 
‘* in progress, and that the Com- 
‘‘ mittee are satisfied, that the 
“‘ progress will continue, tilh. la- 
‘* hour shall obtain its dwe remu- 
‘“‘ neratien and capital its fair 
“return.” And, 1 am satisfied 
of ittoo! The change is in pre- 
gress; that is to say, things are 


working to this end; the breaking 


of the farmers and the loss of 


estate to the Landlords. All will 
he relieved at last ; but, the pre- 


sent race of farmers, and also of 


Landlords who are not tax-eaters, 
will go off with the paper-moncy. 
Another race will arise ; and the 
change will be greatly beneficial 
to the country im the end. All 
these matters | have fully dis- 
cussed in former Letters, and 
need not repeat the discussion 
here. I will only just add, that, 
while the Committee state, and, 
apparently, with exultation, that 
contracts are adjusting themselves 
to the present value of money, they 
seem to overlook the GREAT 


CONTRACT; that with the 
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Fundlord! That is not to adjust 
itself. That is to remain, though 
it gives the fundlord three times 
as much ashe ought to receive, 
even if his, tithe, were the best, in- 
stead of being the worst, that ever 


was heard of in the world. This 





contract, if, contract it can be 


‘called, is to be “ rigidly adhered 


to,” while all other contracts are 


‘to adjust themselves to the present 


value of money ! 


274. Well: but let it be ad- 
hered to, for me. I do not wish to 
see it altered, except the people 
have their rights at the same time. 
However, I will say more about 
this presently, when I have made 
my observations on the xiuth and 
last assertion, or proposition of 
this ever famous and renowned 
Committee of the Collective Wis- 
dom. But, these observations 
1 must, though with great reluct- 
ance, put off till next week 
when, in the Tenth Letter, I shail 
close this long, and to my rea- 
ders, | am afraid, wearisome ex- 


amination. 


Wu. COBBETT. 




















1179 To Money 


TO 


MONEY HOARDERS. 





No. II. 


My FRrienpDs, 


In No.1. I spoke of the as- 
tonishing sascality of those who 
could assert, and the folly of those 
who could believe, that the sove- 
reigns were under weight or bad 
in quality. Since 1 wrote that 
Numper, I have seen twenty 
guineas new from the Mint; 
twenty guineas that have never 
been in circulation; but which 
appear to have been got in Lon- 
don almost immediately from the 
Mint and hoarded; I have seen 
twenty such guineas, weighed 
against twenty-one sovereigns, 
and the scales stood at a dead 
balance. 
breath, thrown upon one of the 


The weight of your 


scales, and not upon the other, 
would have given the beam a 
little turn. 

So much a; to the weight. 1 
have seen this with my own eyes ; 
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and I, therefore, state the fact as 
one about which there can be no 
doubt. But, as I before observed, 
is it not monstrous to suppose, 
that the government would do such 
a thing (even if it could do it with 
impunity) as put forth a coin 
under the value that it purported. 
to be of? If those be “ friends 
of government,” who endeavour 
to make the country believe, that 
this thing has been done, what a 
pretty foundation for the friend- 
Men have often been the 
defenders of rogues on the ground 


ship ! 


of their pretended honesty ; but, 
never, I hope, till now, were there 
men found so base as to love 
rogues for the sake of their 
roguery, and to avow this too, 
openly to the world. The enemies 
of the Ministers may, indeed, 
think, without any baseness, at 
any rate, that they have issued a 
light and base coin ; but, for their 
friends to do this, and stidl be their 
Jriends, is an instance of villany 
unparalleled. 

However, 28s I have shown 


before, the thing is impossible ; 
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for, there is the Bank . compelled 
to issue standard gold in bars in 
exchange for these sovereigns ; 
or in exchange for the notes ; and 
at only about 23d. less upon a 
pound to him who gets the bars. 
This being the case, is it not im- 
possible that the sovereigns could 
circulate, if they were light or 
base; for, would not the Jews, 
aye and Christians too, go and get 
the bars in exchange for the 
Would those bars 


remain in the Bank while a paper 


sovereigns ? 


was circulating worth only six- 
teen shillings instead of a pound. 
The Bank has put out, I believe, 
ahout five millions of sovereigns. 
What! would these circulate, if 
they were worth only sixteen shil- 
lings each ; or, even if they were 
worth any thing short of what 
they purport to be worth! I 
appeal to any man of common 
sense, whether the thing be not 
impossible, 

Yet, in the eountry, the belief 
is general, that the sovereigns are 
not so good as the guineas; and, 
indeed, what wonder, when those 
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slavish 
things, the newspapers (I make 
few exceptions) are labouring to 


inculcate’ this belief? And es- 


foolish, or corrupt, or 


pecially, when one of the editors, 
he of a Bristol newspaper, has 
dared to represent one of the 
Judges as having said from the 
bench, that bank notes are more 
valuable than the present gold 
What wonder, that ‘the 
country people should be deceived 


coin ? 


when the editors of the news- 
papers combine thus ‘to deceive 
them ¢ 

I have now: before me, owing 
te the kindness of a Correspon- 
dent, the Bath Journal of the | 
30th of October, contin: Ag a para-~ 
graph in these words: “ We 
‘‘ would caution the public never 
« to take sovereigns without weigh- 
“ing, as itis a well known fact 
¢ that large orders have been lately 
“ executed at Birmingham, at from 
“ 1s. to 2s, each.” Now, though 
it is very proper, perhaps, to 
weigh sovereigns, and to be eare- 
ful how we take them from stran- 


gers without due examination, this 





4 
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story must be false, or, here is 
somebody connected with the Bath 
Journal, guilty of misprision of 
treason. It is treason to counter- 
feit the king’s coin. To know of 
it and not denounce the. offender 
is misprision of treason; and yet 
the editor of the Bath Journal 
KNOWS ofthis Birmingham trea- 
son, or, he knows of some one who 
does know of it ; and the offeuder 
is not denounced and brought to 
justice! So that here is mispri- 
sion of treason, or a lie; and the 
Editor of the Bath Journal must 
be left to take his choice. 

In the Carlisle Journal of the 
20th of October, there is a para- 
graph of imewore elaborate kind, 
thus: “ Bad Sovereigns.—A cor- 
‘‘ respondent says, ‘I have had 
“one in my possession, and am 
“ fearful, from the apparent wear 
‘« of the impression, that numbers 
““may have been struck off from 
*‘the same dye. It was dated as 
*“‘one of the late King’s reign. 
“« The head is a very good copy, 
“‘ but the reverse is not only very 


“badly executed, but imperfect 


To Mowry Hoasapérs. 
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“in many parts: St. George does 
‘not appear to have half-boots 
“on; the broken spear to be con- 
“ nected with the back of the 
‘horse; and the dragon is very 
“ badly formed. 


‘in weight, sounds badly, and 


It is very light 


“ appears of a lighter yellow than 
‘* the good ones.’”—These parti- 
culars are all pure invention ; for, 
if counterfeiters were at work, 
would they do the thing so clum- 
sily? The weight, the size, and 
the ringing, are the marks; and, 
a man can have little to do with 
money, who is unable to tell good 
sovereigns from bad ones. 

With such multitudes of men, 
who have been. brought up to be 


“ siteation” hunters, instead of 


being brought up to labour ; with 


such troops of disearded bank- 
clerks, merchants’. clerks, attor- 
neys’ clerks, and others, who wiil 
not labour; who fear a hoe or a 
spade much more than they fear 
the whipping-post or the gallows ; 
with such bands, such hordes, of 
** gentlemen and ladies” as the 
Pitt system has created ; it is to be 
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expected that’clipping and coining 
will make part’ of the occupation 
of the ‘* gentlemen.” Bat, if the 
making of money be'the bent of 
their genius, they will, nine times 
out-of ten, choose to” work upon 
paper rather than upon’ metal ; 
and, in that case, there is no 
means of detection other than 
those afforded by the eye. And, 
accordingly, .we see the paper 
forged continually ; and, a hun- 
dredth part of the forgeries are, 
doubtless, never heard of by the 
public. As soon as the one-pound 
notes were cut-off, the forgers fell 
upon the fives. 
have disappeared they will fall 
upon the éens, or, upon the country 
paper. They do it now, indeed ; 
and we may be well assured, that 
forgery would, at last, if nothing 
else would, totally destroy the 
paper-money; though, as I have 
shown in my “ Letters to Land- 
lords,” there are other causes at 
work. to do that effectually. 

I take it for granted, then, that 
there is now no man fool enough 


to hoard bank. paper of any de- 


‘Wovesser ‘17, 1921. 


As soon as these- 
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scription ; but, the main thing is, 
to show the prudence of hoarding 
gold; ‘and éspecially if the party 
have no laid to ‘rest on. It ap- 
pears td ‘me ‘impossible; com- 
pletely impossible, that we should 
reach ‘May’ 1823, without some 
gredt shock’ds to money matters. 
We have only to look at prices to 
be convinéed, ‘that we cannot go 
on fa the” way that ‘we are going 
on now, as to the Debt. In my 
Journal (further on) you will see 
what prices of farm-produce now 
are. To compel people to pay 
the interest of the Debt at full 
with these prices is to make a 
revolution. Some great change 
must take plice ; and, against the 
effects of that change there is no 
security against loss of money, 
except by putting it away safe in 
gold. 

If you cannot possibly do with- 


out ‘the interest, then place it om 

mortgage on land, not advancing’ 

on the land above a fourth of its 

For, I 

should be by no means surprised, 

if land which is, at present, deemed 
2¥ 


present nominal value. 
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To Monsy Hoarpers. 
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worth 20 pounds an acre, were to} less paper, as they were in France 


fall to 6 or 7 pounds. And, I 
think it is inevitable that it must 
come down, in the end, to that 
price ; for, it appears to me to be 
a very wrong notion to suppose, 
that the paper-money can go back 
I think, 
that paper-money will be wholly 
abolished ; and then wheat at 3s. 
a bushel, or less, will be about the 


to 1790, and stop there. 


standard of the times. 

’ One of three things appears to 
be unavoidable: 1. A reduction 
of the interest of the Debt: 2. A 
return to the vomit of paper-mo- 
ney: 3. A lessening of the value 
of the coin. In either case the 
hoarder will find himself safe, 
while no other possessor of money 
will. In. the first case the fund- 
holder is swamped, and swallowed 
up pretty speedily. , In the second 
case there will be two prices ; and 
then a sovereign will, perhaps, 
soon purchase ten pound notes ; 
. and. the thing will go off as the 
French paper did; but, in the 


meanwhile, all debts and mort- 


gages will be paid off in the worth- 





and America. If the third, then 
debts and mortgages and annuities 
are paid 10s. or perhaps 5s. in the 
pound. 

So that there is absolutely no 
safety but in hoarding. You 
might, indeed, lend upon land, 
and make the condition such as to 
secure you payment in a corn- 
interest ; that is to say, if wheat be 
five shillings a bushel when you 
lend, the interest of a hundred 
pounds would be 20 busliels of 
wheat, and, instead of lending 
your money for 5 pounds a hun- 
dred every year, you might lend it 
for 20 bushels of wheat every year. 
You might further bind the bor- 
rower to pay you in wheat, at the 
rate of 400 bushels for every hun- 
Whether the Col- 


lective Wisdom, which passed a 


dred pounds. 


law to suspend cash payments at 
the Bank, might, or might not, 
pass a law to annul your contracts, 
is, really, more than I can say. 
I have heard it called omnipotent ; 
and I have seen it do things which 


I should have deemed impossible 
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if I had not actually witnessed the 
doing of them. _ Therefore, I can- 
not offer an opinion here. Look 
at the “ Collective Wisdom.” 
Think of what it has done. ‘Then 
judge for yourself. 

I can, however, take upon me 
to say, that there is no risk in 
hearding. Gold will not, cannot, 
lose in value. If you actually 
waut some money to spend, and 
cannot very well afford to take it 
out of the principal, put some out 
on land, and contract for an inte- 
rest in corn. You cannot do more 
than lose the money you lend, and 


the corn-contract may save you. 


I am, 


Your Friend, 


Wu. COBBETT. 





JOURNAL, 


Nov. 4 Sunday.—Tuis, to my 
fancy, is a very nice country. 
It is continual Aili and dell. 


Now and then a chain of hills 
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higher than the rest, and these 
are downs, or woods. To: stand 
upon any of the hills and look 
around you, you almost think -you 
see the ups and downs of sea in 
a heavy swell (as the sailors call 
it) after what they call a gale of 
wind. The undulations are end- 
less, and the great variety in the 
height, bieadth, length, and form 
of the little hills, has a very de- 
lightful efiect.— The soil, which, 
to look on it, appears to be more 
than half flint stones, is very good 
in quality, and, in general, better 
onthe tops of the lesser hills than in 
the valleys. It has great tenacity ; 
does not wash away like sand, or 
light loam. It is a stiff, tenacious 
‘loam, mixed with flint stones, 
Bears .Saint-foin well, and all 
sorts of grass, which make the 
fields on the hills as green as 
meadows, even at this season ; 
and the grass does not burn up in 
sunmer.—In a country so full of 
hills one .would expect endless 
runs of water and springs. There 


are none: absolutely none. No 





water-furrow is ever made in the 


2Y2 
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land. No ditches round the fields. 
And, even in the deep valleys, 
such as that in which this village 
is situated, though it winds round 
for ten or fifteen miles, there is 
no run of water even now. There 
is the bed of a brook,which will ran 
before spring, and it continues 
running with more or less water 
for about half the year, though, 
sdme years, it never runs at all. 
“It rained all Friday night ; pretty 
nearly all day yesterday; and 
to-day, the ground is as dry as 
a bone, except just along the| 
street- of the village, which has 
been kept in a sort of stabble by 
the flocks of sheep passing along 
to and from Appleshaw fair. In 
the deep and long and narrow 
valleys, such as this, there are 
meadows with very fine herbage 
The grass 
very ine and excellent in its 


and very productive. 
quality. It is very curious, that 
the soil is much shallower in the 
vales than on fhe hills. In the 
vales it is a sort of hazle-mould 
on a bed of something approaching 
te gravel; but, on the hills, it is 
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stiff loam, with apparently half 
flints, on a bed of something like 
clay first (reddish, not yellow) and 
then comes the chalk, which they 
often take up by digging a sort of 
wells; and then they spread it 
on the surface, as they do the 
clay in some countries, where they 
sometimes fetch it many miles 
It 


was very common, near Botley, 


and at an immense expence. 


to chalk land at an expense of 
sixteen pounds an acre.——The 
land here is excellent in quality 
generally, unless you get upon 
They 
have frequently 40 bushels of 


the highest chains of hills. 


wheat to the acre. Their barley 
is very fine; and their Saint- 
foin abundant. The turnips are, 
in general very good at this ‘time ; 
land the land appears as capable 
of carrying fine crops of them as 
A 


fine country for sheep: always 


any land that [ have seen. 


dry: they never injure the land 
when feeding off turnips in wet 
weather ; and they can lie down 
on the dry ; tor the ground is, in 


fact, never wet except while the 
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rain is actually falling. Some 
times, in spring-thaws and thun- 
der-showers, the rain runs down 
the hills in torrents; but is gone 
The flocks of sheep, 


some in fold and some at large, 


directly. 


feeding on the sides of the hills, 
give great additional beauty to 
the scenery.—The woods, which 
consist chiefly of oak thinly in- 
termixed with ash, and well set 
with underwood of ash and hazle, 
but mostly the latter, are very 
beautiful. They sometimes stretch 
along the top and sides of hills 
for miles together ; and, as their 
hedges, or outsides, joining the 
fields and the downs, go winding 
and twisting about, and as the 
fields and downs are naked of 
trees, the sight altogether is very 
pretty—The trees in the deep 
and long valleys, especially the 
Elrh and the Ash, are very fine 
and very lofty; and, from dis- 
tance to distance, the Rooks have 
made them their habitation — 
This sort of country, which, in 
irregular shape, is of great extent, 


has many and great advantages. 
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Dry under foot... Good roads, 
winter as well as summer, and 
little, very littleexpence. Saint- 
foin flourishes. - Fences cost little. 
Wood, hurdles, and. hedging. stuff 
cheap. No. shade in wet har- 
vests, The water in the wells 
excellent. Good sporting country, 
except for coursing, and too many 
flints for. that.— What becomes 
of all the water? There 
a spring, in one. of the. cross 
valleys that runs izite this, having 
a bason about thirty feet over 


is 


and about eight feet deep, which 
they say, sends up water once in 
about 3U or 40 years; and boils 
up so as to make a large current 
of water.—Not far from Upaus- 
panp the Wansdike (I think it is 
called) crosses the country. Sir 
Ricuarp Cott Hoare has writ- 
ten a great deal about this ancient 
boundary, which is, indeed, some- 
thing very curious. In the plough- 
ed fields the traces of it are quite 
gone; but they remain in the 
woods as well as on the downs. 
Nov. 5. Monday.—A white frost 
this morning. The hills round 
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about beautiful at sun-rise, the 
rooks making that noise which 
they always make im winter morn- 
ings. The Starlings are come in 
large flocks ; and, which is deem- 
ed a sign of a hard winter, the 
Fieldfares are come at an early 
The haws are 
abundant ; which, they say, is 
another sign of a hard winter. 


season. very 


The wheat is high enough here, 
in' some fields, “to hide a hare,” 
which is, indeed, not saying much 
for it, as a hare knows how to hide 
herself upon the bare ground. 
But it is, in some fields, four 
inches high, and is green and gay, 
the colour being finer than that 
of any grass.—The fuel here is 
wood. Little coal is brought from 


Andover. 


not cost above 10s. 


A load of fagots does 
So that, in 
this respect, the labourers are 
pretty well off. The wages here 
and in Berkshire, about 8s. a 
week; but, the farmers talk of 
lowering them.—The poor-rates 
heavy, and heavy they must be, 
till taxes and rents come down 


greatly.—Saturday and to-day 
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Appleshaw sheep-fair. The sheep, 
which had taken a rise at Weyhill- 
fair, have fallen again even below 
the Norfolk and Sussex mark. 
Some South-Down Lambs were 
sold at Appleshaw so low as 8s. 
and some even lower. Some 
Dorsetshire Ewes brought no more 
than a pound; and, perhaps, the 
average did not exceed 28s. I 
have seen a farmer here who can 
get (or could a few days ago) 
28s. round for a lot of fat South- 
down Wethers, which cost him 
just that money, when they were 
lambs, two years ago! It is im- 
possible that they can have cost 
him less than 24s. each during the 
two years, having to be fed on 
turnips or hay in winter, and to 
be fatted on good grass. Here 
(upon one hundred sheep) is a loss 
of 1207. and 14/. in addition at 
five per cent interest on the sum 
expended in the purchase ; even 
suppose not a sheep has been lost 
by death or otherwise.—I men- 
tioned before, I believe, that fat 
hogs are sold at Salisbury at from 


5s. to 4s. 6d. the score pounds, 
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dead weight—Cheese has come 
down in the same proportion. 
A correspondent informs me that 
one hundred and fifty Welsh Sheep 
were, on the 18th of October, 
offered for 4s. 6d. a head, and that 
they went away unsold! The 
skin was worth a shilling of the 
The following I take 
from the Tyne Mercury of the 
30th of October. “ Last week, 


** at Northawton fair, Mr. Thomas 


money ! 


** Cooper of Bow, purchased three 
** milch cows and forty sheep, for 
“181. 16s. 6d.!” The skins, four 
years ago, would have sold for 
more than the money. The 
Hampshire Journal says, that, on 
1 November (Thursday) at New- 
bury Market, wheat sold from 88s. 
to: 24s. the Quarter. This would 
make an average of 56s. But, 
very little indeed was sold at 88s. 
only the prime of the old wheat. 
The best of the new for about 
48s. and, then, if we take into 
view the great proportion that can- 
not go to market at all, we shall 


not find the average, even in this 


rather dear part of England, to 
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exceed 32s. or 4s. a bushel. And, 
if we take all England through, 
it does not come up to that, nor 
any thing like it. A farmer very 
sensibly observed to me yesterday, 
that, “‘ if we had had such a crop 
“and such a harvest a few years 
“ago, good’ wheat would have 
“been 501. a load;” that is to 
say, 25s. a bushel! Nothing can 


And nothing 


can be clearer than that the pre- 


be truer than this. 


sent race of farmers, generally 
speaking, must be swept away by 
bankruptcy, if they do net, in 
time, make their bow, and retire: 
There are two descriptions of 
farmers, very distinct as to the 
effects which this change must 
The 


word farmer comes from the 


naturally have on them. 


French, fermier, and signifies 
renter. Those only who rent, 
therefore, are, properly speaking, 
farmers. Those who till their own 
land are yeomen; and, when I 
was a boy, it was the common 
practice to call the former farmers 
and the latter yeoman-farmers. 
These yeomen have, for the 
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greater part, been swallowed up 
by the paper-system which has 
drawn such masses of money 
together. They have, by degrees, 
been bought out. Still there are 
some few left; and these, if not 
in debt, will stand their ground. 
But all the present race of mere 
renters must give way, in one 
manner or another, They must 
break, or drop their style greatly ; 
even in the latter case, their rent 
must, very shortly, be diminished 
more than two-thirds. Then 
comes the Landlords’ turn ; and, 
the .sooner the hetter.—In the 
Maidstone Gazette I find the fol- 
, lowing. ‘ Prime’ beef was sold in 
“ Salisbury market on Tuesday 
“last at 4d. per |b., and good 
*‘ joints of mutton at 34¢.; but- 
“ter lid. and 12d. per lb— 
“In. the West of Cornwall, dur- 
“* ing the summer, pork has often 
“* been sold at 24d. per lb.”— 
This is very true ; and what can 
be better? How can Peel’s Bill 
work in a more delightful man- 
ner? What hice “ general work- 


ang of events!” The country rag- 
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merchants have now very little to 
do. They have no discounts. 
What they have out they owe: it 
is so much, debt: and, of course, 
they become poorer and poorer, 
because they must, like a mort- 
gager, have more and more to pay 
as prices fall. Thisis very good ; 
for it will make them disgorge a 
part, at least, of what they have 
swallowed, during the years of 
high prices and depreciation. 
They are worked in this sort of 
way: the Tax - Collectors, the 
Excise-fellows, for instance, hold. 
their sittings every six weeks, in 
certain towns about the country. 
They will receive the country rags, 
if the rag man can find, and will 
give, security for the due payment 
of his rags, when they arrive in 
London. 


rity, or of some formality of the 


For want of such secu- 


kind, there was a great bustle in 
a town in this county not many 
days ago. 
demanded sovereigns, or Bank of 
England notes. 
the matter was finally settled I 


know not; but, the reader will 


The Excise-fellow 


Precisely her 
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see, that the Exctseman was only 
taking a proper precaution ; for, 
if the rags were not paid in Lon- 
don, the loss was his !—Now, ob- 
serve, this puts the rag-man to 
straits. He must get ‘bondsmen. 
And, mind, his agent in London, 
puts the amount of the rags, thus 
sent, to the debtor-side of the rag- 
man’s account. The rag-man 
cannot issue any great part of these 
rags again ; for he dares not trust 
on discount; and, if he put them 
forth in the way of purchase, they 
are like the “ bloody bond,” as 
Swirr so beautifully calls it, that 
will appear against him first or 
last; while the things purchased 
with them are, every day of his 
life, diminishing in value! Thus 
it is that Peel’s Bill will lessen 
daily the quantity of the rags, in 
spite of every thing that can be 
said by lying newspapers in town 
or country. Thus it is that prices 
and rents will come down; and 
that the Ministers (God prosper 
their undertaking!) will, at last, 
bring down the mighty “ from 


their seats.” 





Mar.zsoroven, Tuesday noor, 


Nov. 6.—I left Uphusband this 


morning at 9, and came across to | 


this place (20 miles) in a post- 
chaise. Came up the valley of 
Uphusband, which ends at about 
6 miles from the village, and puts 
one out upon the Wiltshire downs, 
which stretch away towards the 
West and South-west, towards 
Devizes and towards Salisbury. 
After about half a mile of down we 
come down inio a level country ; 
the flimts cease, and the chalk 
comes nearer the top of the ground. 
The labourers along here seem 
very poor indeed. Farm houses 
with twenty ricks round each, be- 
sides those standing in the fields ; 
pieces of wheat -of 50, 60, or 100 
acres in a piece; but, a group of 
women labourers, who were at- 
tending the measurers to measure 
their reaping work, presented such 
an assemblage of rags as I never 
before saw even amongst the hop- 
pers at Farnham, many of whom 
are common beggars. I never 
before saw country people, and 


reapers too, observe, so miserable 
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There 


were some very pretty girls, but 
ragged as colts and pale as ashes. 
The day was cold too, and frost 
hardly off the ground; and their 
blue arms and lips .would - have 
made any heart ache but that of a 
A 
little after passing by these poor 


in appearance as these. 


seat-seller or a loan-jobber. 


g, as I 


things, whom I left, cursin 
went, those who had brought them 
to this state, I came to a group of 
shabby houses upona hill. While 
the boy was watering his horses, 
I asked the ostler the name of the 
place ; and, as the old women say, 
** you might have knocked me 
** down with a feather,” when he 
The 


whole of:the houses are not intrin- 


said, “ Great Bedwin.” 


sically worth a thousand pounds. 
There stood a thing out in the mid- 
dle of the place, about 25 feet long 
and 15 wide, being a room stuck 
up on unhewed stone pillars about 
10 feet high. 


Hall, where the ceremony of 


It was the Town 


ehoosing the two Members is per- 
formed. ‘‘ This place sends Mem- 


bers to parliament, don’t it” said 
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I to the ostler. ‘“ Yes, Sir.” 
“ Who are Members now?” “TI 
don’t know, indeed, Sir.”—I have 
not read the Henriade of Voltaire 
for these 30 years; but, in rumi- 
nating upon the ostler’s answer; 
and in thinking how the world, 
yes, the whole world, has been 
deceived as fo this matter, two 
lines of that poem came across 
my memory : 


Représentans du peuple, Jes Grands et le Roi = 


Spectacle magnifique! Source sacrée des lois !* 


The Frenchman, for want of 
understanding the THING as well 
as I do, left the eulogium incom- 
plete. I therefore here add four 
lines, which I request those who 
publish future editions of the Hen- 
riade to insert in continuation of 
the above eulogium of Voltaire. 


Représentans du peuple, qui celui-ci ignore, 
Sont fait 4 miracle pour garder son Or! 

Peuple trop heurewx, qui le bonheur inonde! 
L’ envie de vos voisins, admiré du monde! + 


Datei 





* J will not swear to the very teords ; 
but this is the meaning of Voltaire: 
** Representatives of the people, the 
* Lords and the King: Magnificent spec- 
** tacle! Sacred source of the Laws !” 


+ * Representatives of the people, of 
‘* whom the people know nothing, must 


. 
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The first line was suggested by 
the ostler; the last by the words 
which we so very often hear from 
the bar, the bench, the seats, the 
pulpit and the throne. Doubtless 
my poetry is not equal to that of 
Voltaire; but, my rhyme is as 
good as his, and my reason is a 
great deal better.—In quitting this 
villanous place we see the exten- 
sive and uncommonly ugly park 
and domain of Lord Aylesbury, 
who seems to have tacked park on 
to park, like so many outworks of 
a fortified city. I suppose here 
are 50 or 100 farms of former 
days swallowed up. They have 
been bought, I dare say, from 
time to time; and it would be a 
labour very well worthy of re- 
ward by the public, to trace to its 
source, the money by which these 
immense domains, in different parts 
of the country, have been formed! 


—Marxiesorover, which is an 





** be miraculously well calculated to have 
** the care of their meney! Oh! People 
**too happy! overwhelmed with bless- 
‘ings! The envy of your neighbours, 
*< and admired by the whole world!” 
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ill-looking place enough, is suc- 
ceeded, on my road to Swinpon, 
by an extensive and very beauti- 
ful down about miles over. Here 
nature has flung the earth about in 
a great variety of shapes. The 
fine short smooth grass has about 
9 inches of mould under it, and 
then comes the chalk. The water 
that runs down the narrow side- 
hill valleys is caught, in different 
parts of the down, in basins made 
on purpose, and lined with clay 
apparently. This is for watering 
the sheep in summer; sure sign 
of a really dry soil; and yet the 
grass never parches upon these 
downs. The chalk holds the mois- 
ture, and the grass is fed by the 
dews in hot and dry weather.—At 
the end of this down the high- 
The hill is high 
and steep, and from it you look 


country ends, 


immediately down into a level, 
farming country; a little further 
on into the dairy-country, whence 
the North-Wilts cheese _ comes ; 
and, beyond that, into the vale of 
Berkshire, and even to Oxford, 
which lies away to the North-east 
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from this hill—The land. conti- 
nues good, flat and rather wet to 
Swiypon, which is a plain coun- 
try town, built of the stone which 
is found at about 6 feet under 
ground about here.—I come on 
now towards Cigencesrer, thro’ 
the dairy county of North Wilts. 
Cirencester, Wednesday, 
{Noon) 7. Nov.—I slept at a 
Dairy-farm houseat Hannieron, 
about eight miles from Swindon, 
and five on one side of my road. 
I passed through that villanous 
hole, Cricklade, about two hours 
ago; 


rascally looking place I never set 


and, certainly, a more 
my eyes on. I wished to avoid 
it; but could get along no other 
way. All along here the land is 
a whitish stiff loam upon a bed 
of soft stone, which is found at 
various distances from the sutface, 
sometimes two feet and sometimes 
ten. Here and there a field is 
fenced with this stone, laid to- 
gether in walls without mortar or 
earth. All the houses and out- 
houses are made of if, and even 


eovered with the thinnest of it 
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formed into tiles. The stiles in 
the fields are made of large flags 
of this stone, and the gaps in 
the hedges are stopped with 
them.—There is very little wood 
all along here. The labourers 
Their 
dwellings are little better than 


seem miserably poor. 


pig-beds, and their looks indicate 
that their food is not nearly equal 
Their wretched 


hovels are stuck upon little hits 


to that of a pig. 


of ground on the road side, where 
the space has been wider than 
the road demanded. In many 
places they have not two rods to 
ahovel, It seems as if they had 
been swept off the fields by a 
hurricane, and had dropped and 
found shelter under the banks on 
the road side! Yesterday morn- 
ing was a sharp frost; and this 
had set the poor creatures to 
digging up their little plats of 
potatoes. In my whole life f 
never saw human wretchedness 
equal to this: no, not even 
amongst the free negroes in 
Americn, who, on an average, do 


not werk one day out of four. 
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And, this is “ prosperity,” is it * 
These, Oh, Pitt! are the fruits 
of thy hellish system! However, 
this Wiltshire is a horrible county. 
This is the county that the Gallon- 
loaf man belongs to. The land 
all along here is good. Fine 
fields and pastures all around ; 
and yet the cultivators of those 
fields so miserable! This is par- 
ticularly the case on both sides of 
Cricklade, and in it too, where 
every thing had the air of the most 
deplorable want.—They are sow- 
ing wheat all the way ;from the 
Wiltshire downs to Cirencester; 
though there is some wheat up. 
Winter-Vetches are up in some 
places, and look very well.—The 
turnips of both kinds are good all 
along here.—I met a farmer 
going with porkers to Hicuworta 
market. They would weigh, he 
said, four score and a half, and 
he expected to get 7s. Gd. a score. 
I expect he will not. He said 
they had been fed on barley- 
meal ; but I did not believe him. 
I put it to his honour, whether 
whey and beans had not been their. 
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food. He looked surly, and pushed 
on.—On this stiff ground, they 
grow a good many beans, and 
give them to the pigs with whey ; 
which makes excellent pork for 
the Londoners; but which must 
meet with a pretty hungry stomach 
to swallow it in Hampshire. The 
hogs, all the way that I have come, 


from Buckinghamshire, are with- | 


out a single exception that I have 
seen, the old-fashioned black- 
spotted hogs. Mr. Brounr at 
Uphusband has one, which now 
weighs about thirty score, and will 
possibly weigh forty, for she moves 
about very easily yet. This is 
the weight of a good ox ; and yet, 
what a little thing it is compared 
Between Cricklade 
and this place (Cirencester) I met, 


to an ox! 


in separate droves, about two 
thousand Welsh Cattle, on their 
way from Pembrokeshire to the 
fairs in Sussex. The greater part 
of them were heifers in calf. 
They were purchased in Wales 
at from 31. to 4/. 10s. each! None 


of them, the drovers told me, 


— bl. These heifers used 
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to fetch, at home, from 62. to 82. 
and. sometimes: more. Many of 
the things that I saw in. these 
droves did not feteh, in Wales, 
25s. And, they go to no rising 
market ! 
his senses, who believes, that this 
THING can go on in the present 


Now, is there a man in 


way! However, a fine thing, in- 
deed, is this fall of prices! My 
“ cottager” will easily get his 
cow, and a young cow too, for less 
than the 5/. that I talked of, These 
Welsh heifers will calve about 
May; and they are just the very 
thing for a cottager. 
Guovucester, Thursday (morn- 
ing) Nov. 8.—In leaving Ciren- 
cesteR, Which is a pretty large 
town, a pretty nice town, and 
which the people call Cititer, I 
came up hill into a country, ap- 
parently formerly a down or com- 
mon, but now divided into large 
fields by stone-walls. Any thing 
so ugly I have never seen before. 
The stone, which, on the other 
side of Cirencester, lay a good 


way under ground, here lies. very 


near to the surface. The plough 
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is continually bringing it up, and 
thus, in general come the means 
of making the walls thai serve as 
fences. Any thing quite so cheer- 
less as this I do not recollect to 
have seen; for, the Bagshot coun- 
try, and the commons hetween 
Farnham and Haselemere, have | 
heath at any rate; but these 
stones are quite abominable. The 
turnips are not a fifticth of a crop 
like those of Mr. Clarke at Bergh- 
Apton in Norfolk, or Mr. Pym at 
Reygate in Surrey, or of Mr. Bra- 
zier at Worth in Sussex. I see 
thirty acres here that have less 
food apon them than I saw the 
other day, upon half an acre’ at 
Mr. Budd’s at Berghclere. Can 
it be good farming to plough and 
sow and hoe thirty acres to get 
what may be got upon half an 
acre !- Can that half acre cost 
more than a tenth part as much 
But, if I 


were to go to this thirty -acre 


as the thirty acres! 


armer,: and tell him what to do 
to the half acre, would he not 
exclaim with the farmer at Botley : 
“ What! drow away all that ‘ere 
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“ ground between the lains! Jod’s 
« blood !—With the exception of 
a little dell about eight miles from 
Cititer, this miserable country con- 
tinued to the distance of ten miles, 
when, all of a sudden, I looked 
down from the top of a high hill 
into the vale of Gloucester! Ne- 
ver was there, surely, such a con- 
This hill is 
called Burlip Hill; it is much 


about a mile down it, and the 


trast in this world! 


descent so steep as to require the 
wheel of the chaise to be locked ; 
and, even with that precaution, 
I did not think it over and above 
safe to sit in the chaise ; so, upon 


Sir Robert Wilson’s principle of 
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pastures ;-all inclosed flelds ; all 
divided by hedges; orchards a 
plenty, and I had scarcely seen 
one apple since I left Berkshire. 
—GLovucester is a fine, clean, 
beautiful place ; and, which is of 
a vast deal more importance, the 
labourers’ dwellings, as I came 
along, looked good, and the la- 
bourers themselves pretty well as 
to dress ‘and healthiness. The 
girls at work in the fields (always 
my standard) are not in rags, with 
bits of shoes tied on their feet and 
rags tied round their ancles, as 
they had in Wiltshire. 





taking care of Number One, I got | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


out and walked down. 
hill you see the Morvan Hills in 
Wales. You look down into a 
sort of dish with a flat bottom, the 
Hills are the sides of the dish, and 
the City of Gloucester, which you 
plainly seq at seven miles distance 
from Burlip Hill, appears to be 
not far from the centre of the dish. 


All here is fine ; fine farms ; fine 


From this | 





I wit attend to Bott-Smith 
of Liverpool, and to his pretty 
tale about “‘ Glory” and the sen- 
timental servant maid, in my 
next; also to. Lord Darnley’s 
‘* short and sweet” Letier ; and 
to divers other things which I am 
obliged to put off for want of 


room. 
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LIST 


OF 


Mr. COBBETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


TO BE HAD AT 


No. 1, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. 


AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE: 
or, an Account of the Manner in 
which the Slave Dealers take Free 
People from some of the United 
States of America, and carry them 
away, and sellthem as Slaves in 
other of the States ; and of the hor- 
rible Cruelties practised in the car- 
rying on of this most infamous 
traflic : the 
Project for forming a Colony of 
American Blacks in Africa, and 


with Reflections on 


certain Documents respecting that 

By Jesse Torrey, Jun. 
With Five 

Price 2s. in boards. 


Project. 


Physician. Plates.— 


COTTAGE ECONOMY.—- Num- 
ber 2 of this little work contains a 
PLATE, representing the BREW- 
ING MACHINE in all its parts, 
accompanied with explanations of 
their several uses in the process of 
brewing, together with a statement 
of the different prices of the Machine 
inits various sizes— Four editions of 
the first Number have been pub- 
lished, and a fifth is in the press. 
The Fourth Number is just pub- 
lished. 


COBBETT’S SERMONS.— 
Published on the first day of every 





month, price 3d. and of which nine 
numbers are already published. 
No. 1. “ Naboth’s Vineyard, or 
“ God’s Vengeance against Cruelly 
“ The 
‘€ Sin of Drunkenness in Kings, Priests 
“ and People.”—No. 3. “ The Fall 
‘* of Judas, or God’s Vengeance against 
“ Bribery.”"—No. 4. “ The Rights 
“ of the Poor, and the Punishment of 
* Oppressors.” —No. 5. “ God's 
** Judgment on unjust Judges.” —No.6. 
“ The Sluggard.”—No. 7. ‘‘ God's 
“ Vengeance against Murderers.”-~— 
No. 8. “ The Gamester.”—No. 9. 
** God's Vengeance against Public 
“ Robbers.” 


“and Hypocrisy.”—No. 2. 


COBBETT’S YEAR’S RESI- 
DENCE IN AMERICA.—A thick 
Octavo Volume, price 10s. in boards. 
Intended for the use of all those 
who wish to know what America 
really is. It consists of a descrip- 
tion of the country, its inhabitants, 
climate and soil. Its productions, 
also, are copiously treated of, in 
which the author has introduced 
many valuable experiments of his 
own. 


COBBETT’S GRAMMAR, a 
new and aeat edition, price 2s. 6d, 
bound in boards. It was intended 
for the use of young persons in ge- 
neral, and especially for the use of 
soldiers, sailors, apprentices and 
ploughboys; but, the author has 
discovered, (in rather an odd man- 
ner) that itis in great vogue amongst 




















= ADVERTISEMENTS. 


** statesmen ;”’ 


and God knows, it 
‘was not before it was wanted by 


them ! 


The Preliminary part of PAPER 
AGAINST GOLD.—The main ob- 
ject of which is to shew the Justice 
and Necessity of reducing the In- 
terest of that which is called the 
Nationa. Debt, in order to rescue 
the rightful Proprictors of the land 
from the grasp of the devouring 
race engendered by Paper Money. 


*“ PAPER AGAINST GOLD.” 
—A new edition of this work is now 
published, price 5s. in boards. It 
contains a full exposure ofthe mys- 
tery of the Bank, the Fund and the 
Paper-system. 


Stereolype Edit, ** The AMERICAN 
** GARDENER ; Or, a treatise on the 
** situation, soil, fencing and lay- 
‘* ing-out of Gardens ; on the mak- 
‘‘ipg and managing of Hot-beds 
‘“and Green-houses; and on the 
* Propagation and Cultivation of 
** the several sorts of Table-Vege- 
“tables, Herbs, Fruits, and Flow- 


*‘ ers.” Price 5s. 





An Appeal to every part of the 
Public but Public Robbers. 





The Socicties, which denominate 
themselves, a Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, and a Constitu- 





tional Association, having, through - 
their organ the New Times news- 
paper, avowed their union and 
determination to up the 
shop 55, Fleet-street, if possible, 
“ R. Carlile pledges himself that 
a stand 


shut 


“he will so far make 


‘* against them, as .to defeat and 


‘annihilate them, if the honest 
‘* part of the Public who are most 
“interested in the issue will give 
“him a fair and liberal support. 
‘* Money is the sinew of this as 
** well as a less honourable war- 
“« fare, and R. C. feels assured that 
** one tenth part of the money which 
“those two Societies will have 
“to spend, will enable him effec- 
** tually to defeat the whole gang. 
“R.C. has struggled on during 
“an imprisonment of twenty-onc 
‘months, and as there are but 
‘“‘ fifteen months remaining of the 
“ period allotted him for imprison- 
‘ment, he feels assured that the 
** support which he now asks from 
‘the Public will cnable 


“triumph over all conspirators 


him to 


‘* against the Press being made an 
“ useful instrument. 
‘“‘ first appeal to the Public, .and 
“« will be the last: As an individual 
“* he will continue to do his utmost ; 
** as an instrument in the hands of 
‘an honest public he will support 
“ their wishes and exertions as far 
“as. that public will support him, 
“Phere are two ways to which he 
“ looks for support, by aliberal pur- 
* chase and circulation of his pub- 


This is his 
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‘* lications, and by a subscription. 
‘** Either way that shall prove sufli- 
‘* cient will be to him equally satis- 
** factory. His expenses at present 
“are extremely heavy to mect the 
‘** prosecutions which have already 
“come against him, and he is not 
‘** in a condition to meet a further 
‘*“ expense without the assistance 
‘** he now solicits and feels himself 
** entitled to.” 

Dorchester Gaol, August 28, 1821. 


Subscriptions received at 55, 
Fleet-street; and at Dorchester 
Gaol. 


The following Sums have been 
received during his imprisonment, 
from the respective places, for 
which R. C. returns thanks, and 
flatters himself that they have been 
well applied. 


Sa. & 
Ashton-under-Line....... 310 0 
Birmingham............ - 512 6 
Blackheath, Greenwich and 
Deptford .........+-55. 49 6 
Bradford, Yorkshire ...... 2 0 0 
GENE: ocb0c cs pe ccurt 1 0 0 
CORRE. caccdcoite 1 OW G 
Crayford,.....se..-..-+6. LIL 0 
Edinburgh......+-. ovedee 12 0 0 
Glasgow .....-.0ceeeeeee 510 0 
Glodwick, Lancashire .... 1.0 0 
Hambledon, Hants....... 1 0 0 
Hollinwood, Lancashire... 2 0 0 
Island of Jamaica........ 2 0 0 
Leeds....... adage ene 20 8 1 
Ah eee 1 60 0 
Macclesfield ............- i100 
Manchester ....00..++.0++ 26 9 9 
WGNce sa cdacvaseoeesds = 6S 





Nottingham..........+- - 73 4 
Oldham, Lancashire ..... 2 9 0 
PeCteOS 20 00 coccccccoccs 113 0 
Pulborough.......-0005. » 10 0 
Richmond, Yorkshire...... 1 0 0 
Shoffeld..sscvccqeccccces & 5 @ 
Stockport,....sccossesees 5 7 IME 
WHEE cccoceseeence ns 214 0 
Winchester......... asees, 2 ©. © 
London and its vicinity,. .167 15 0 
£291 12 14 


This day .is published, price 6d, 

An Errort to serrce some little 
Disputes between the Reformers 
at Leeds, and to increase the gene- 
ral Union among all the persons 
who call themselves Reformers: 
with a Copy of the Declaration of 
the Reformers of Lancashire, Der- 
byshire, Yorkshire and Cheshire, 
denounced by Mr. Hunt; and such 
Correspondence as has arisen upon 
this subject. By. R. Car ive, 

PHILANTHROPOS is requested to 
instruct some friend to call at Fleet 
Street for a Correspondence which 
has long laid there for him. It 
must be claimed under the hand- 
writing of Philanthropos. _ 

The Cuaracter of a Peer will 
be published immediately. 


R. Car vive wishes to inform his 
friends, that he cannot answer them 
through the Publications of Mr. 
Cobbett, or Mr. Wooler, without 
the expense of an Advertisement, 
a circumstance which they appear 
not to have taken into considera- 
tion. 





